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Ah ! need I say, dear Friend ! that to the brim 

My heart was full ; I made no vows, but vows 

Were then made for me ; bond unknown to me 

Was given, that I should be, else sinning greatly, 

A dedicated spirit. On I walked 

In thankful blessedness, which yet survives. 

—William Wordsworth. 

* * * * 

The World’s Eyes on Pondoland. 

Pondoland has become the focus of attention in 
various lands. The British Government recently found 
it necessary to set aside time for debating its affairs. 
But what is happening in Pondoland is not much known 
in South Africa, as Government has imposed a rigid 
censorship, and the white inhabitants of the territory of 
Eastern Pondoland generally maintain silence. It is, 
however, known that Government has conferred wide 
powers on the chiefs for the control of their own people 
and even others, that a fully armed force, with helicopter 
and Harvard aircraft, riot vehicles etc. are now operat- 
ing in the districts of Bizana, Flagstaff, Mount Ayliff, 
Lusikisiki and Tabankulu of Eastern Pondoland ; and 
that the Defence Force has been given the same special 
powers as were bestowed on the police earlier last month. 
On December 15 it was announced that at least 80 
Pondos were arrested during a largescale operation. 

* * * * 

The Government has all along maintained that the 
murders, hut-burnings and faction fights are in no way 
caused by the setting-up of the new system of tribal 
authorities. It is contended that it is all due to inter- 
tribal and inter-clan hatreds, and that it has nothing to 
do with opposition to the new system introduced in 


place of the old General Council system which worked 
so well for very many years. Under the new system the 
chiefs have greatly increased powers and the intellectuals 
of the tribe are more and more thrown into the back- 
ground. Many will continue to ask whether this put- 
ting back of the hands of the clock is not the root cause 
of so much trouble. We believe there is considerable 
force behind the words of Mr. W. E. Warner, an expert 
in Transkei life and administration, who recently said: 
‘‘In the year 1894 the Cape Government decided to 
annex Pondoland, then an independent Native state. 
The late Sir Henry Elliot, then Chief Magistrate of the 
Transkei, was instructed to enter Pondoland and inform 
the inhabitants that their country was to be annexed. 
On receipt of this information the people expressed their 
delight. They informed Sir Henry that the white man’s 
government was a father to its people whereas their 
chiefs ‘ate them up.’ Since then the Pondos have 
been a law abiding, peaceful people. Why then now 
make them return to the form of government that they 
are opposed to? ”’ 
* * * * 

Increase of Wages for Africans. 

A recent statement issued by the South African In- 
formation Service contained a declaration concerning 
the Government’s attitude to wage increases for the 
lower-paid workers. The statement said that the Prime 
Minister, announcing recently that the wages of workers 
in the lower-paid categories were being investigated, 
referred to Bantu aspirations towards a higher standard 
of living. He mentioned beneficial results which might 
follow a wage increase, coupled with or followed by 
corresponding increase in labour productivity. |The 
matter was then already being considered by the Minis- 
ter of Labour, and the Government could now issue a 
further statement. ‘‘In view of the divergent labour 
conditions encountered in this country and the fact that 
our national economy, although highly developed in 
certain industrial spheres, is in some spheres virtually 
underdeveloped, the Minister and the Government 
deem it more advisable that the improvement in the 
standard of living aimed at should be achieved by means 
of gradual and selective wage increases. In this way 
commerce and industry generally will be in a position 
better to adapt themselves to the wage increases. It is 
however, desirable not only that minimum wages should 
be reviewed in terms of the Wage Act at much shorter 
intervals, but that the wage increases should filter 
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through to the various trade sectors more rapidly, espe- 
cially in so far as the urban areas and commerce and 
industry are concerned. Thanks to the appreciable 
increase in the Wage Board’s rate of productivity and 
the co-operative attitude of leading employers’ organi- 
zations, a major step has already been taken in the 
desired direction. It is, however, the Minister’s inten- 
tion further to hasten the process by means of the 
following: Instead of wage determinations for un- 
skilled labour in certain trade sectors being revised 
every 10 years or at even longer intervals and relying 
upon employers ‘voluntarily to increase wages in the 
interim, the Minister will endeavour to have such deter- 
minations reviewed at intervals of even less than five 
years in future. To ensure that the wage increase for 
unskilled labourers covered by the above determina- 
tions filter through to other trade sectors as rapidly as 
possible, the Minister intends in future to insist that, 
except in.exceptional cases, the increases be incorporat- 
ed in all wage agreements under the Industrial Concilia- 
tion Act whenever such agreements are reviewed.’’ 
The government was convinced that with confidence in 
the future and co-operation by employers a sustained 
improvement in the welfare of the community, especially 
that of the lower-paid groups, could be achieved. 
* * * * 

Believing as we do that an increase of wages for the 
lower-paid of all groups will lead to greater physical fit- 
ness and so help to eliminate tuberculosis and other 
diseases due to malnutrition, we heartily commend this 
statement by the Government. 

* * * * 
The Government and Inter-Racial Sport. 

According to SAPA, Mr. J. F. Naude, Minister of the 
Interior, has told the South African Cricket Association 
that the Government ‘‘does not favour inter-racial 
team competition within the borders of the Union and 
will discourage such competition.’’ This was the reply 
to direct questions put to the Government by the S.A. 
Cricket Association in its dispute with the non-racial 
S.A. Sports Association over the composition of 
Springbok cricket teams. Now the SASA intends to 
use the Minister’s statement as evidence before inter- 
national sporting bodies that South African national 
teams as at present constituted cannot be representative. 
The S.A. Sports Association, which is campaigning 
against racialism in sport, complained to the Imperial 
Cricket Conference this year that Springbok cricket 
teams were not truly representative of South Africa be- 
cause they were for whites only. The conference refer- 
red the SASA complaint to the S.A. Cricket Association. 
The Cricket Association then wrote to the Government. 
It said ** no team can be chosen unless the ability of the 
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players concerned can be judged in competitive games.’’ — 

The Government was asked to give a ruling on these 
points—the playing of club cricket matches between 
European and non-European teams from which provin- 
cial teams are chosen; would the inclusion of Euro- 
peans and non-Europeans be permitted in provincial 
teams from which national sides are chosen ; and was 
there any bar by the Government to teams including 
both Europeans and non-Europeans representing South 
Africa both at home and abroad? Mr. Naude, in his 
reply, said, ‘‘ The policy of separate development is in 
accordance with the traditional South African custom 
that whites and non-whites should organise their sport- 
ing activities separately. The inclusion of different 
races in the same team would, therefore, be contrary to 
established and accepted custom.’’ 

* * * * 
Conference on Federation. 

The talks on the Constitution of the Federation of 
Central Africa began on Sth December at Lancaster 
House, London. The members attending number sixty, 
thirty-one being Europeans, twenty-seven Africans, 
one Asian and one from the Coloured community. A 
Federation periodical calculated that at the beginning 
of the discussions 26 of the European delegates were 
pro-Federation, and 5 against it. Among African 
delegates 12 are pro-Federation and i5 against it. The 
talks got off to a bad start. The three Nationalist 
leaders, Dr. Hastings Banda of Nyasaland, Mr. Kenneth 
Kaunda of Northern Rhodesia, and Mr. Joshua Nkomo 
of Southern Rhodesia gave up attending a few days 
after the conference had begun. They said they were 
not interested in discussing Federation which they re- 
garded as ‘‘ dead: ’’ they were interested only in the 
constitutional talks that would deal with advancement 
in the separate territories. To the ordinary European 
mind such irresponsible conduct is simply a revelation 
of immaturity or worse, and makes clear the unfitness of 
such men to have the destinies of their peoples put into 
their hands. The reaction of the British Government 
in postponing the territorial talks was commendable, 
however much it may have shocked the ‘‘ walkers out.’’ 
A little more of such treatment would get the negotia- 
tions on to a more realistic footing. As we go to press 
we learn that the talks on Southern Rhodesia were to 
begin on Friday, 16th December, and that Sir Edgar 
Whitehead, the Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia, 
had exciuded the National Democratic Party delegation, 
headed by Mr. Nkomo, from the Southern Rhodesia 
delegation at both the Federal Talks and the Southern 
Rhodesia constitutional talks. Sir Edgar said that he 
had taken this step because of their refusal to co-operate 
and their discourtesy to the other delegations by arrogat- 
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ing to themselves the right to walk out on frivolous pre- 


_ texts. 


* * * * 
Indiscipline in Nyasaland. 

Hardly a day passes without further tokens of indis- 
cipline in Nyasaland largely owing to the failure of poli- 
tical parties to curb their over-zealous followers. Typical 
of the situation was the fact that, after recently hearing 


proposals from the Schools Management Committee, 


the Rumpi district council agreed that the work of 
children in schools was being affected by the present 


_ excitement over political changes and that this was also 


causing unpunctuality and disobedience to their masters 
and elders. The Council agreed to the proposals that 
the Inspector of Schools should discuss the problem 
with headmasters at their conference and’ that head- 
masters should discuss it with parents; that Chiefs 


_ should use their influence to improve discipline and 


that Chiefs Chikulamayembe and Katumbi should 
address the headmasters’ conference. Again, a motion 
that public buildings should have permanent roofs in 
view of disturbances and violence was passed by the 
Rumpi district council and it was agreed that special 


emphasis will be placed on Courts. 
* * * * 


A new political party has been formed in Nyasaland, 


_ known as the Christian Democratic Party, with Mr. 


Chester Kasonga as leader. The latter’s house was 
burned down on Sunday, 27th November. A spokes- 
man for six British members of parliament who were 
visiting Nyasaland has declared, ‘‘ During our stay 
here we have uncovered sufficient evidence of wides- 
spread intimidation, and this has been brought to a head 
by the burning of Mr. Kasonga’s house.’’ He describ- 
ed Malawi Congress Party members as ‘‘ blatant intimi- 


dators.’”’ 
* * * * 


It is sometimes contended that excesses are beyond 
the control of the political parties, but no one can know 
circumstances in Nyasaland at first-hand without being 
aware of what political leaders could effect if they wish- 
ed to do so. It so happened that we were in Nyasaland 
when Dr. Banda was set free from detention. On the 
day of his release scores of boarding pupils at a second- 
ary school went on strike, ostensibly over complaints 
about food. For hours they gathered on the lawn at 
the house of a prominent missionary and refused to 
move till their supposed grievances were settled. But 
they finally *‘ melted like snow on a dyke ’’ when a 
telephone message was received from a well-known 
political leader that they should return to their normal 
routine. We are convinced that political leaders could 
exercise similar restraint on their followers if they 
sufficiently frowned on excesses. 
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African States and Africa. 

It is part of the commendable policy of the United 
Nations Organisation to allow African States to deal 
with African problems. When it was decided to send 
UNO forces to deal with Congo difficulties, the forces 
did not include units from any of the great powers of 
the West. Again, when recently a commission was 
decided upon to proceed to Congo to attempt to restore 
civil government, the membership of the committee to 
draft the terms of reference of the commission and select 
its members was confined to the eighteen states that 
have troops in the Congo under UNO command. 
Though the functioning of the Commission seemed 
extremely urgent, almost two months passed before it 
was announced that the commission was ready to leave. 
Weeks were spent in argument and disagreement as to 
who should be chairman, and on how members should 
set about their task when they reached Congo. 

* * * * 

This is very disquieting. In these days when African 
nationalist leaders are constantly claiming that they have 
both the right and the ability to govern, they should lose 
no opportunity of demonstrating their capacity. But 
internal dissensions, largely on matters of prestige and 
the claims to leadership, by which messes become deeper 
and more widespread through delay, are not the means 
by which the world will be convinced of African compe- 
tence or experience. 

* * * * 
African Students and Russia. 

It has become almost a commonplace to be con- 
fronted with reports from African students who have 
gone to Russia concerning the treatment they receive 
there. According to the Recorder, in Mogadishu a 
group of Somali students, who recently left Moscow’s 
Friendship University, are reported to have complained 
to their Government about colour discrimination exer- 
cised against them in the Soviet Union. Three other 
African students also say that they and other Africans 
in Russia have been victims of discrimination. Two of 
them say that they have been charged by their colleagues 
in Russia with ‘‘ the task of publishing facts about the 
treatment of African students in Moscow at the first 
opportunity.’’ The two are Mr. A. R. Amar of Uganda 
and Mr. T. U. C. Okonkow of Nigeria. They speak of 
African students being beaten without provocation both 
by Russian students and by the police and of attempted 
bribery to get African students to endorse Soviet policy. 
In an open letter to African Governments, Mr. Amar 
and Mr. Okonkow complain of the pressure by Soviet 
propagandists who ‘‘ in their efforts to obtain credence 
for their falsehoods and to mislead African leadership °’ 
tried to ‘* buy the endorsement of African students.’’ 
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The majority of African students in Russia, they say, 
‘‘have preserved their integrity.”’ As examples of 
brutality, the two students record a beating up by 
Russian police of Benjamin Omburo of Kenya who was 
witha Russian girl at a bus stop, and the case of a Somali 
student who was beaten unconscious by a group of 
Russians after he had argued with one of their number. 

It may or may not be significant that President 
Nkrumah of Ghana recently intimated that his Govern- 
ment had accepted an offer from China for 3000 students 
from Ghana to go to China. 

* * * *& 
A Book that is a “ Must.” 

A book was recently published that has caused no 
small stir in South Africa. It bears the title Vertraagde 
Aksie (Delayed Action). It is a strongly worded series 
of chapters by leading Afrikaans-speaking theologians. 
Their names at once command attention. They are: 
Dr. B. B. Keet, retired Professor of Theology at the Dutch 
Reformed Church Seminary, Stellenbosch University, 
and author of ‘‘ Whither South Africa? ’’; Dr. A. S. 
Geyser, of the Hervormde Kerk, professor of New 
Testament Theology at Pretoria University ; Dr. Ben 
Marais, Nederduits Gereformeerde Kerk, professor of 
the History of Christianity at Pretoria University ; Dr. 
A. van Selms, Hervormde Kerk, professor of Semitic 
Languages, at Pretoria University ; Professor H. du 
Plessis, Gereformeerde Kerk in Suid-Afrika, professor 
of Missionary Sciences at Potchefstroom University ; 
Ds. M. J. Redelinghuys, a Minister of the Hervormde 
Kerk ; Dr. G. C. Oosthuizen, Nederduits Gereformeerde 
Kerk, professor of Theology at Fort Hare University 
College ; Dr. J. A. van Wyk, Nederduits Gereformeerde 
Kerk, of the Theological Seminary at Turfloop Univer- 
sity College ; Dr. J. Stutterheim, a Minister of the Her- 
vormde Kerk; Ds. C. Hattingh, a Minister of the 
Gereformeerde Kerk, Pretoria; Dr. G. J. Swart, a 
Minister of the Nederduits Gereformeerde Kerk, 
Krgugersdorp. The book condemns in - unsparing 
terms racial discrimination. The authors emphasize 
that they are not concerned with politics, but with the 
application of Christian principles to race problems. 
The effect of the book is likely to be great, especially on 
the many in the Dutch Reformed Churches who have be- 
come doubtful whether it is possible any longer to uphold 
the South African Governmnet in its many applications 
of the doctrine of apartheid. The first edition of the 
book was quickly sold out and a new edition is on sale. 
An English edition is also on sale, and we learn that the 
world copyright has been secured by a leading British 
publisher, so that it will soon be on sale in the English- 
speaking world. Translation into Dutch is also being 
considered. 
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First African Bishop. 

We tender our congratulations to Canon A. H. Zulu, 
B.A. on his consecration as assistant bishop of St. John’s. 
Diocese, Transkei, and so on becoming the first African 
to be made a bishop of the Church of the Province in 
the Union. The new bishop has been prominent in 
inter-racial and ecumenical bodies for many years. We 
believe that Bishop Zulu’s sanity, fair-mindedness and 
restraint, as well as forthrightness of speech, will make 
him a valuable member of the episcopate. 

* * * * 
United States Church Membership. 

Church membership in the United States continues to 
climb, according to new figures compiled by the National 
Council of Churches. Total church membership in 
1959 rose up to 112,226,905 persons---or 63.4 per cent 
of the population—the largest percentage ever recorded. 
It represents an increase of 2,669,164 new members or a 
2.4 per cent rise over the number of communicants in 
1958. The figures, as reported by 254 religious bodies, 
are given in the Yearbook of American Churches for 1961. 
The total Protestant membership reported by 226 bodies 
was 62,543,502, an increase of 1.7 per cent. Roman 
Catholic church figures taken from the Official Catholic 
Directory show a membership of 40,871,302—an in- 
ctease of 3.4 per cent. Protestant membership repre- 
sents 35.3 per cent of the total population. Roman 
Catholics constitute 23.1 per cent of the total. The 
steady growth of U.S.A. church membership is revealed 
in a table relating membership to population. In 1850 
only 16 per cent of the population were members. By 
1900 the figures had risen to 36 per cent. In 1940 it was 
49 per cent. In 1955 it was 61 per cent. In 1959 it was 
63.4 per cent. 


A New Year Thought 


If you mean to act nobly and seek to know the best 
things God has put within the reach of men, you must 
learn to fix your mind on that end, and not on what will 
happen to you because of it. And remember, if you were 
to choose something lower, and make it the rule of your 
life to seek your own pleasure and escape from what is 
disagreeable, calamity might come just the same ; and it 
would be calamity falling on a base mind, which is the one 
form of sorrow that has no balm in it, and that may well 
make a man say,— ‘ It would have been better for me if I 
had never been born.’ 

—George Eliot. 
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The Inter-Church Consultation 
EMPHATIC CONDEMNATION OF APARTHEID 


HE Consultation convened by the World Council of 
Churches met in Johannesburg from 7th to 14th 
December. To this gathering the World Council sent 
some of its outstanding men, to meet representatives of 
_the South African Churches which have their headquar- 
ters in this country and which are members of the World 
Council. 

Among the leaders sent by the World Council were : 

Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, an outstanding figure, being 
chairman of the 90-member Central Committee of the 
World Council of Churches. He is also President of 
the Lutheran Federation and President of ‘the largest 
Lutheran body in North America. 

Rey. William Niesel, Moderator of the Reformed 
Bund (Alliance) in Germany. Dr. Niesel, an active 
leader in the ecumenical movement, is a member of the 
Central Committee of the World Council of Churches. 
He is also pastor of a Reformed Church, and a lecturer 
at the Theological Seminary at Wuppertal in Germany. 

The Rt. Rey. H. L. Jacob De Mel is a bishop of the 
Church of India, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon. He is 
a member of the Executive Committee of the World 
- Council of Churches, and also of its Commission on 
_ Faith and Order. 

Dr. R. S. Bilheimer, an associate general secretary of 
the World Council of Churches, he was the leading figure 
in preparing for the conference. This was his third 
visit to South Africa in 1960. 

Mr. C. C. Parlin, vice-;president of the National 
Council of Churches (U.S.A.). He is also a member 
of the World Council of Churches executive and a 
member of the executive committee of the World 
Methodist Council. 

Dr. Willem A. Visser ’t Hooft is the well known secre- 
tary of the World Council of Churches. In various 
ways he has followed in the footsteps of the late Dr. 
John R. Mott. He is an ordained pastor of the Nether- 
lands Reformed Church and of the Protestant Church 
of Geneva. 

The mere mention of the names and qualifications of 
the visitors shows how seriously the World Council took 
the Consultation. 

The Churches of South Africa which sent representa- 
tives were : 

The Bantu Presbyterian Church of South Africa ; 

The Church of the Province of South Africa (Anglican); 

The Methodist Church of South Africa ; 

The Congregational Union of South Africa ; 

The Presbyterian Church of Southern Africa ; 


Nederduitse Gereformeerde Kerk en Suid Afrika 
(Cape) ; 

Nederduitse Gereformeerde Kerk van Transvaal ; 

Die Ned. Hervormde Kerk. 

The avowed aim of the Consultation was to seek the 
guidance of God in achieving a more profound under- 
standing of His purpose in South Africa and of what the 
Christian witness should be. 

The agenda covered five main topics: the factual 
situation in South Africa ; the Christian understanding 
of the Gospel for relationships among the races ; an 
understanding of contemporary history from a Christian 
point of view ; the meaning of the current situation in 
South Africa ; and the Witness of the Church in respect 
of justice, mission and goodwill. 

At the end of the week’s deliberations a statement 
was issued giving the resolutions adopted. Among 
these were : 

We recognize that all racial groups who permanently 
inhabit our country are a part of our total population, 
and members of all these groups have an equal right to 
make their contribution towards the enrichment of the 
life of their country and to share in the ensuing respon- 
sibilities, rewards and privileges. 

The present situation in South Africa is the result of a 
long historical development, and all groups bear res- 
ponsibility for it. The South African scene is radically 
affected by the decline of the power of the West and by 
the desire for self-determination among the peoples of 
the African continent. 

The Church has a duty to bear witness to the hope 
which is in Christianity both to White South Africans 
and non-Whites. 

No one who believes in Jesus Christ may be excluded 
from any church on the grounds of his race or colour. 

The revival of heathen tribal customs is partly the 
result of a deep sense of frustration and a loss of faith in 
Western civilization. 

There is a special need that a more effective consulta- 
tion between the Government and leaders accepted by 
the non-Whites should be devised. 

There are no scriptural grounds for the prohibition of 
mixed marriages. The well-being of the community 
and pastoral responsibility require, however, that due 
consideration should be given to certain factors which 
may make such marriages inadvisable. 

Migrant labour has disintegrating effects on African 
life. No stable society is possible unless the cardinal 
importance of family life is recognized and, from the 
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Christian standpoint, it is imperative that the integrity 
of the family be safeguarded. 

Concerted action is required to raise non-White pay. 

The present system of job reservation must give way 
to a more equitable system of labour which safeguards 
the interests of all concerned. 

Opportunities must be provided for the inhabitants of 
the Bantu areas to live inconformity with human dignity. 

There can be no objection in principle to the direct 
representation of Coloured people in Parliament. We 
express the hope that consideration will be given to the 
application of this principle in the foreseeable future. 

It belongs to the Christian conception of law. justice 
and freedom that in normal circumstances men should 
not be punished except after fair trial before open courts 
for previously defined offences. 

(This decision was taken in regard to the large number 
of arrests without trial during the recent state of emer- 
gency.) 

As Christians we assure Asians in South Africa that 
we are convinced that the same measure of justice claim- 
ed here for other population groups also apply to them. 

The consultation urges that the State should allow the 
provision of adequate and convenient facilities for non- 
White people to worship in urban areas, concluded the 
statement. 


RESERVATIONS 


The three Afiikaans Churches expressed reservations 
in separate statements. : 

The Nederduits Gereformeerde Kerk en Suid Afrika 
and the Nederduits Gereformeerde Kerk van Transvaal 
issued a statement which, while supporting the idea of 
differentiation expressed favour with Point 15 which 
said : 

““It is our conviction that the right to own land 
wherever he is domiciled and to participate in the Govern- 
ment of his country is part of the dignity of an adult man 
and for this reason a policy which permanently denies to 
non-White people the right of collaboration in the 
Government of the country of which they are citizens 
cannot be justified.’ 

The two churches added the reservation that it must be 
clearly understood ‘‘ that participation in the Govern- 
ment of this country refers in the case of White Areas to 
Natives who are domiciled in declared White areas in 
the sense that they have no other homeland.”’ 

They also stated : ‘‘ A policy of differentiation can be 
defended from the Christian point of view, that it pro- 
vides the only realistic solution to the problems of race 
relations and is therefore in the best interests of the 
various population groups.”’ 
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To this was added : ‘‘ We do not consider the resolu- — 
tions adopted by the conference as in principle incom- 
patible with the above statement.”’ 

The delegation of the Nederduits Hervormde Kerk of — 
Africa—the smallest of the three Afrikaans Churches. 
attending the conference—also issued a separate state- 
ment, ‘‘ We wish to state quite clearly that it is our con- 
viction that separate development is the only just solu- 
tion of our racial problems. 

‘We therefore reject integration in any form, as a 
solution of the problem. The agreement that has been 
reached contains such far-reaching declarations that we 
cannot subscribe to it. We can therefore not identify 
ourselves with it. 

‘* We further wish to place on record our gratefulness 
to the Government for all the positive steps it has taken 
to solve the problem, and to promote the welfare of the 
different groups. 

‘“* The Nederduits Hervormde Kerk will in future, as 
in the past, accept its responsibility to witness to the 
Government and people in accordance with the word of 
God.’’ 

It should be mentioned that at the Consultation there 
were twenty-four African, Asian and Coloured delegates. 
This is the first time since such conferences were started — 
in 1953 that the conference was fully multi-racial, with 
delegates eating and sleeping together in one building. 

We hope in a later issue to deal more fully with the 
Consultation by way of description from some actually 
participating and by comment. 

(See Note on page 16) 


The “ Church Clause.” 

At the Episcopal Synod of the Church of the Pro- 
vince and in other quarters recently much was said about 
the Government’s intention through the new Urban 
Areas Legislation Consolidation Bill to alter the famous 
“*Church Clause ’’ so that municipalities and other 
local authorities would have no say in regard to deci- 
sions affecting Africans attending churches in European 
areas. It is noteworthy, however, that the Minister of 
Bantu Administration and Development, Mr. M. D. C. 
de Wet Nel, is reported by SAPA as having stated on 
5th December that he wished to give absolute assurance 
to all religious bodies that the present sections of the 
Native Urban Areas Act which controlled the attend- 
ance by Bantu of church services in non-Bantu areas 
would not be changed, and that the municipalities would 
retain their present powers in that regard. We warmly 
commend this decision. It should be mentioned also 
that Mr. de Wet Nel said he was not quite sure whether 
the legislative programme for 1961 would allow the 
introduction of the Bill. 


ae 
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Christmas in Turmoil 


December, the month associated with peace and good- 


_ will because of the Christmas season, was in the year of 


grace 1960, filled with discord, and clanging division. 
In South Africa we had the dissatisfaction of the Colour- 
ed people and many of their friends of other races be- 
cause of the Prime Minister’s emphatic ‘‘ No ”’ to the 
suggestion of immediate or ultimate representation in 
Parliament of the Coloured people by members of their 
own race. Dr. Verwoerd dashed many hopes when he de- 
clared that such a concession would mean the abandon- 
ment of Nationalist principles and the taking of the first 
step towards integration of European and non-Euro- 
pean. From Natal also came an emphatic and angry 
reply to the Prime Minister’s declaration that the Pro- 
vince’s demand for the entrenchment of certain basic 


rights and freedoms sprang from fears that were un- 


fortunate and unnecessary. Natal’s chief spokesman 
declared that there could be no peace, no goodwill, no 
social stability, no lasting prosperity and no abiding 
happiness while the Nationalist Government remains in 
power. Last month also saw the movement of troops 
with the awesome weapons of modern warfare pass into 
Pondoland while a curtain was rung down as to what is 
taking place there. And from the Conference held 
under the auspices of the World Council of Churches 
and which the representatives of only eight of the 
Churches in South Africa were invited to attend a 
series of statements emanated that spoke with one voice 
of agreement and with a few voices of disagreement. 
(We are aware that the Conference was confined to such 
bodies as had their headquarters in South Africa. 
Further afield we had the situation more confused 
than ever in the Congo. The threat to massacre a 
certain number of Europeans if Mr. Patrice Lumumba, 
the former premier, was not set free by Col. Mobutu 
and his forces darkened a scene already dark enough. 
Most disturbing also were the withdrawals of the forces 
of Ghana, Egypt, Indonesia, Guinea and Morocco from 
the contingents on which UNO depends if its task in 
Congo is to be effectively done. The suggestion also, 
seriously made, that many of the powers co-operating in 
the United Nations should not meet their financial obli- 
gations in connection with the Congo operations was an 
instance of amazing irresponsibility. A further sign of 
division on the African scene was the fact that Ethiopia, 
Tunisia, Nigeria and several of the former French colo- 
nies and dependencies flatly rejected the proposals of 
President Nkrumah of Ghana for an all-Africa com- 
mand. It is likely also that others such as Egypt will not 
be any more favourable. In Algeria, despite of, or 


because of, the presence of President de Gaulle, there 
were clashes of the most violent kind, resulting in the 
death or wounding of hundreds of both Muslims and 
Europeans. So bitter were the conflicts that President de 
Gaulle curtailed his stay and flew back to France. From 
Ethiopia came reports that there had been a coup d’ 
etat while the Emperor was absent from the country, 
but this failed. 


* * * * 


In Britain the African Nationalist leaders from Nyasa- 
land, Southern Rhodesia and Northern Rhodesia walk- 
ed out of the conference which opened on 5th December 
for the consideration of the constitution of the Central 
African Federation, declaring that they were not in- 
terested in it but demanded immediate secession of their 
countries from the Federation. The British Govern- 
ment promptly announced that the conferences planned 
to discuss new constitutions for S. and N. Rhodesia 
in which the Nationalist leaders were interested, were 
postponed indefinitely. Again, at Westminster the 
Labour Party showed itself to be hopelessly divided on 
defence questions, with the result that, in a very import- 
ant debate, the Government obtained a majority far 
above its usual number. From various quarters comes 
the suggestion that the Labour Party is about to have a 
major split. A considerable number of non-European 
students, taking advantage of Britain’s traditional 
leniency towards free speech (a leniency that does not 
exist in their own countries), staged a demonstration in 
the heart of London demanding the resignation of Mr. 
Hammarskioeld, the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations. 


The causes of such a confused scene, and the remedies 
to be applied for its non-recurrence, are no doubt many. 
But it seems to us that fresh consideration will have to 
be given to how far heed should be paid and support 
given to the intransigents and inexperienced in the affairs 
of State and Church. There can be little doubt that 
many of the difficulties of the world are due to the 
extremists bedeviling situations because they have not 
learned the simple lesson that politics is the science of 
the practicable. Too many are entering conferences 
with closed minds, absolutely satisfied in their own 
minds that they alone hold the truth and all the truth, 
and not prepared to budge an inch from the bastions of 
their own creation. So often they see the evil of this in 
their opponents but not in themselves. 
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Inexperience also plays its part. There can be no 
doubt that the United Nations Organisation is in danger 
of ineffectiveness and even of extinction because so 
many new states, with little or no experience of world 
affairs, have found a platform for international propa- 
ganda and a ballot-box in New York. It seems to us that 
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several nations, from which we do not exclude Ghana — 


and even India, would be better employed setting their 
own house in order, or feeding their hungry millions 


first before dabbling in the affairs of others more efficient © 


than themselves. 


A Damning Indictment 


INTERNATIONAL JURISTS AND SOUTH AFRICA 


A REPORT from Geneva, made public by SAPA- 

REUTER, tells how the International Commission 
of Jurists said in a report that the South African Govern- 
ment’s policy of discrimination against non-whites 
““creates a potentially explosive situation which might 
soon lead to even more widespread internal violence 
than has already been experienced.’’ 


The 239 pages report, which has been in preparation 
for more than a year, also said that in its pursuit of a 
systematic policy of racial separation in all spheres of 
life, the Union Government ‘‘ has established a rigid 
and all-embracing network of legislation which denies 
to a vast majority of the population those opportunities 
without which the legitimate aspirations and dignity of 
a human being cannot be realised.’’ 


The International Commission, a non-governmental, 
non-political organisation which draws its support from 
some 37,000 judges, lawyers and teachers of law in more 
than 80 countries, said the report—entitled ‘‘ South 
Africa and the rule of law ’’—was the result of a long 
investigation into the situation in the Union. 


In its conclusion, the report said, ‘* Rigid racial classi- 
fication provides the bases upon which all movement 
and residence of non-whites is controlled and deter- 
mined according to the labour needs of industry and 
agriculture. 


** Real freedom of selection and change of employ- 
ment or improvement of status is virtually non-existent 
and collective representation of this massive labour 
force is strictly limited.”’ 


Denied the right to vote in general elections or plebis- 
cites, more than ten million non-whites were to all 
intents and purposes precluded from having any effec- 
tive political voice or organisation, the report said. 

“* Moreover, the very expression of opposition to or 
protest against the present policy of apartheid consti- 


tutes a criminal offence. The non-white is therefore by 
law relegated to a permanently unequal status.’’ 


The report said that the pass law system had resulted 


in ‘‘ flagrant abuses of the law involving arbitrary arrest 
and detention,’’ and had created a situation ** of which 
certain aspects can be described only as legalised 
slavery.”’ 


No less disturbing were the negation of social rights, 


of free choice of marriage or religious worship, restric- 


tion of assembly and liquor prohibition. 


‘* Finally, completing and assuring the continuation 
of the policy of inequality is a carefully supervised edu- 
cation system whereby non-whites are to receive instruc- 
tion solely in preparation for their acceptance of an 


inferior social, economic and political status,’’ the report ~ 


said. 


“* Such a discriminatory policy is not only contrary to — 


generally accepted concepts of justice and principles of 
human rights, but also creates a potentially explosive 
situation which might soon lead to even more wide- 
spread internal violence than has already been experi- 
enced: 


South Africa’s judiciary had up to now always en- 
joyed a high reputation for independence, impartiality 
and concern for fundamental human rights. 

Several members of the bar had set fine examples in 
defending individuals and groups victimised by the 
application of the present legislation, but it was possible 
that ‘‘ the relative independence of the bar will soon be 
subject to a serious threat.’’ 


The South African Minister of Justice had told Par- 


liament in April this year that he had instructed his ~ 


department to inquire into and make recommendations 
on how the admission of lawyers could be submitted to 
stricter control and had mentioned the possibility of 
creating a selection board. 


‘* This statement has sinister implications,’’ the re- 
port said. ‘‘It may foreshadow a direct challenge to 
the independence of the bar as well as an attempt to 
restrict the right of the individual to be represented. by 
counsel of his own choice.’’ 
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The Position of the Coloured People 


CONTROVERSY AMONG AFRIKANERS 


EW trends have been noticeable in South Africa in 

recent months all heading in the same direction, 

and as they grow in number and volume, many are ask- 
ing what they portend. 

One of the most significant is the demand in certain 
influential quarters for a new deal for the Coloured 
people. It was felt that after the white voters in the 
country had declared in favour of a republic, although 
this was done with a majority that seemed to many in- 
adequate for so important a step (and with no majority 
at all if the non-white population had been allowed to 
vote), government measures would be introduced to 
ease the lot of the non-white sections. It was widely 
predicted, for example, that something would be done 
to restore the Coloured people to the common voters 
roll from which they were removed in recent years. 
Some supporters of the Government also advocated 
that the Coloured community should be represented in 
parliament by members of their own race and not by 
Europeans as at present. 

Hopes in these connections were raised by the fact 
that it had been reported in the Transvaler—the national- 
ist daily once edited by Dr. Verwoerd and in which he 
has still much say—that Mr. M. C. de Wet Nel., the 
Minister of Bantu Administration and Development, 
had mentioned the possibility of direct Coloured repre- 
sentation but dismissed it as not practical politics at 
present. Mr. Nel is probably the most influential 
member of the Cabinet after the Prime Minister. 

Mr. Nel denied that he had ever spoken along the 
lines indicated, whereupon the Burger, the chief govern- 
ment organ in Cape Province, in order to rebut this 
denial published a photostat copy of the Transvaler’s 
report. There entered the fray on behalf of the Burger 
the columnist ‘‘ Dawie,’’ probably the most influential 
political commentator in the country. The result was 
an unparalleled controversy between a Minister of the 
Nationalist Government and one of its leading spokes- 
men. Neither minced his words. Mr. Nel made a 
personal attack on ‘* Dawie ’’ and his friends and talk- 
ed of their liberal direction of thought. ‘‘ Dawie ”’ 
declared that the Minister had reacted as if he had sat 
on a puff-adder and had poured a bucket of insinuations 
over ‘‘Dawie’’ and the Burger as if they were the 
people’s enemies. 

Finally ‘‘ Dawie ’’ made an urgent appeal for an end 
to the witchhunt in the Nationalist Party aimed against 
those favouring immediate or ultimate direct Coloured 
representation in parliament, as “‘if we begin abusing 


them as liberals, integrationists and protagonists of 
‘biological integration ’—the horrible new euphemism 
for bastardization—then it will be the beginning of the 
end of our Nationalist Party.’’ 


‘* Dawie ’’ referred to the fact that Nationalists are 
divided on the issue of direct Coloured Representation ; 
he said some were in principle opposed to it, others 
regarded it as a matter of conscience which they were 
not prepared to abandon ; but few were thinking that it 
was something to be applied tomorrow or the day after. 
The danger, he said, was that those of both sides would 
stop trying to reason with one another and would grab 
one another by the throat, like enemies. ‘‘ Dawie ”’ 
said he wished he could bring home to his readers the 
deadly danger for Afrikanerdom in such tactics. It 
would lead to disastrous cleavages in the Afrikaner 
people and all their institutions, including their church. 
He emphasized that ‘‘ those in the ranks of Afrikander- 
dom who are well disposed to the idea of direct Colour- 
ed representation are a minority but they are not few. 
They are also not unimportant. Some of them have 
come to their viewpoint after deep thought and much 
compunction ; some also through prayer.’’ 


The split in the Nationalist ranks is further revealed 
by the publication of a book by the Rev. D. P. Botha, 
for long a minister among the Coloured people. In the 
‘book he declares that a complete reassessment of the 
position of the Coloured people as part of the South 
African nation has become an urgent necessity. The 
book, ** Die Opkoms van Ons Derde Stand (The Rise of 
our Third Class) advocates the repeal of all apartheid 
measures separating the Coloured people from the 
Europeans and the full assimilation of Coloured people: 
Mr. Botha says that a change of attitude towards the 
Coloured people is not sufficient—there must be a 
complete change in the fundamental approach by the 
Government and an acceptance of the consequences. 
He declares, ‘* It should be remembered that a change 
of front that has not been inspired by opportunism 
should make nobody feel ashamed. Such an act of 
magnanimity could in time only redound to our 
honour.’’ 


Mr. Botha says that the time left to secure for the 
Coloured people their rightful place in the community 
is very short. He adds, however, that a revision of the 
policy towards the Coloured people would not require 
a change in the policy towards the Bantu. But there 
should be greater recognition of the human worth of the 
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Bantu. Great leniency and more tact should be shown 
in handling technical breaches of the law by Natives. 

Still more significant is the fact that at Stellenbosch, 
the chief intellectual centre of Nationalism, five pro- 
fessors have recently made specific calls for Coloured 
people to be elected to Parliament. They are: Prof. S. 
P. Cilliers, Prof. J. P. van S. Bruwer, Prof. J. L. Sadie, 
Prof. N. J. J. Olivier, and Prof. F. Smuts. 

It could not be expected that in face of these develop- 
ments the Prime Minister, Dr. Verwoerd, would remain 
silent. To the dismay of many he declared recently 
that political maturity for Coloured people, as expressed 
in representation by their own people in parliament, is 
the first step towards integration. He took up a 
“* granite-like ’’ attitude against the restoration of the 
Coloured people to the common roll or their representa- 
tion in parliament by members of their own race. At 
the same time he stated that the Government is agreed 
that the Department of Coloured Affairs should be 
under a separate Minister, and he listed a number of 
measures to be taken to promote the socio-economic 
development of the Coloured community. 

This has caused controversy to break out afresh. 
The editor of a Nationalist weekly, Dagbreek en Sondag- 
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nuus, has clashed with the Prime Minister and has 
declared that the great value of direct representation 
was that there was the opportunity to develop to politi- 
cal maturity without there being integration. 

The man in the street is also having his say on the 
question, as is evidenced by the numerous letters in the 
readers’ correspondence columns of newspapers. The 
Burger gives prominence to the letter of a Prieska reader 
who, with his wife, has resigned from the Nationalist 
Party because of the Prime Minister’s statement. Sign- 
ing himself F. W. S., this reader said that Dr. Verwoerd 
was asking him to believe that any concession, now that 
a struggle for a republic was over, was a sign of weak- 
ness and would be an abandonment of principles. ‘‘ If 
we are in fact so weak, then we deserve to be ploughed 
under,’’ he writes, and he goes on to say: ‘‘ Because I 
believe that the whites can only have a future in South 
Africa if we break away from the extremist attitude of 
Dr. Verwoerd, my wife and I have decided to resign our 
membership of the Nationalist Party. We owe it to our 
children to take up a stand which holds out hope for a 
future for them as whites in this country.”’ 

That such a writer speaks for many none can doubt. 

R.H.W:S. 


Fort Hare Historical Notes 
A SUCCESSION OF METHODISTS 


T HE first Church Hostel actually to be built at Fort 
Hare was Wesley House. From the beginning 
the Methodists, who have done such a great mission 
work not only in South Africa but throughout the five 
continents, had been supporters of the scheme for a 
Native College. One of their first representatives 
appointed to the first Council was a West-of-Scotland 
man, the Rev. James Robb, a very able and forceful 
minister, the right type to handle and commend a novel 
project. When the College was opened he was station- 
ed in Grahamstown. [I got to know and appreciate his 
-quality when we two were sent on a deputation to the 
Joint Matriculation Board in Pretoria. He was 
immersed in ambitious plans for building Wesley House 
when, apparently in the fulness of his powers, he was 
tragically cut off, and other hands had to carry through 
the plans he had in so masterly fashion begun. Death 
again struck the Methodist Connexion and the College, 
when the first Warden and Theological Tutor to be 
nominated for Wesley House, the Rev. E. O. Barratt, of 
Lesseyton Theological Institute, passed away before he 
could assume duty. This was a severe blow for he was 
a fine linguist and a mature scholar. 
Most people are aware that it is the practice of the 


Methodist Church to favour short pastorates, with the 
result that their ministers travel to new spheres of labour 
after comparatively brief spells in one district. This 
rule, however, seems to be waived for certain men 
entrusted with special tasks, and such a station as that 
at Wesley House was a case in point. But this was not 
immediately apparent in practice, for in the first ten 
years there were five incumbents, with longer or shorter 
periods, as Wardens. One of these died in office and 
others were either temporary appointments in the first 
instance, or had to resign on grounds of health. For 
the thirty succeeding years however, three only held the 
post, each of whom had a long enough tenure to make a 
distinctive impact upon several College generations of 
students, and on the institution itself. About this 
latter group some more extended note than is possible 
here will have to be made later. 

The first Methodist Warden-Tutor actually to come to 
Fort Hare in the second half of 1920 was the Rev. James 
Pendlebury. He was one of the senior members of his 
church and had already been President of the Confer- 
ence. Five others of his successors in the Wardenship 
were similarly honoured, a clear indication to the 
African section of their Church of the importance the 
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Conference attached to the office. Pendlebury was a 
scholarly man and an able preacher, with the tempera- 
ment that enabled him to work amicably with those of 
other denominations. Like the other Wardens, he 
experienced some of the pioneering hardships inevitable 
in making a beginning. Before Wesley House was 
ready for the students already in College, they were 
accommodated in a borrowed marquee and when the 
rain fell and the wind blew, it was clammily evident to 
both Warden and students that their habitation was not, 
like that of the wise man in the bible story, founded 
upon a rock! But in 1922 the Warden’s House and 
the Hostel were officially opened in the presence of a 
great concourse of Europeans and Africans, the latter 
using the occasion to contribute towards the cost in 
characteristic fashion and with characteristic generosity. 
For six years ‘Mr. Pendlebury carried on bravely, but 
most of the time his wife and daughter had been dogged 
by ill-health and in 1926 he retired to become a super- 
numerary minister in Natal. 

He was succeeded by the Rev. T. R. Curnick who had 
had a long experience of mission work in the Transkei 
Reserve and so was fully conversant with the back- 
ground of his students. Whilst at Fort Hare he too was 
called to the Presidency of the Conference and conse- 
quently had heavy duty to perform throughout the 
Church during his year of office. This must have over- 
taxed his strength for he died suddenly from heart 
failure, to the great grief of his students and colleagues. 
Mr. Curnick was a lovable man and his loss to the 
Church and the College severe. While he had been 
absent on church duty, the Rev. Samuel Clark, a pioneer 
missionary in Pondoland, then in retirement, acted as 
his substitute. Mr. Clark was indeed a reverend signor, 
a dignified veteran with a long beard whose record of 
service amongst the “‘ reds ’” of the great reserve gained 
the respect of all who came into contact with him. 

Another ex-President who for a short time had charge 
of the Hostel was the Rev. J. M. Watkinson, who had 
had a distinguished record as Governor of Healdtown 
Institution. He was a notable churchman in South 
Africa and the son of another well-known Methodist 
and former President of the British Conference, of whose 
wit and skill in repartee many stories were current. Our 
Watkinson too was not one to suffer fools gladly, but 
when there was sickness or bereavement about, no one 
could be more sympathetic or tender-hearted. To him 
the College owes the adoption of its motto: In lumine 
tuo videbimus lumen and to a member of his Healdtown 
Staff the suggestion of its heraldic device. However 
short or temporary may have been a man’s connection 
with Fort Hare, hardly anyone made even slight con- 
tact with it without contributing something to its ethos. 
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This was true also of the next permanent appointment 
to the Wardenship of Wesley House. The Rev. W. M. 
Crampton, who had been a missionary in the Kamies- 
berg in South-West-Africa, held the post for only a 
short period in 1929-30, but during that time he establish- 
ed within the ruins of the Fort, a garden of S. African 
xerophytes, and had encouraged others in the neigh- 
bourhood to adopt the same hobby. Crampton, like 
Curnick, was far from being robust in health, and was 
compelled before long to seek an easier ministry. But 
the Crampton Garden is a permanent reminder of his 
wardenship and brief sojourn at the College. 

All these were gifted men with undoubted influence 
for good upon the students, not alone those training for © 
the ministry but on the students who were responding 
to other calls. There is already ample evidence that 
these wardens and their successors did not labour in 
vain. The tests in life are not measured by paper, 
whether of certificates or testimonials, but by the work 
a man does when there has been time for it to become 
apparent. As an illustration of the influence of Wesley 
House, let me cite the career of the Rev. Seth Mokitimi 
a noted Methodist preacher who has been successively 
Boarding Master and Chaplain of the great missionary 
institution of Healdtown, and is now himself principal 
of a smaller but similar institution in the Transkei. Mr. 
Mokitimi is an influential member of the synods and. 
Conference of his Church. He has often been chosen to. 
represent it at ecumenical and missionary assemblies at. 
home and abroad. Without doubt he is marked out. 
for even more responsible service through his commu-- 
nion to the Christian Mission in Africa. He may 
appear to some to be but a single scout at present, but, in 
fact, battalions of others are following hard after him. 

ALEXANDER KERR. 


BOOKS WE COMMEND 


My Own Bible Stories ; Old and New Testament (S.C.M. 

Press : 4/- each). 

The Student Christian Movement has published two 
large-page books for young children, with forty-three 
stories from the Old Testament and forty-five from the 
New. Each story, based on a Swiss publication, is 
given in simple language and each has an accompany- 
ing line-drawing picture. These pictures, which are 
very quaint, may be coloured by the children if they so 
desire. We can imagine countless young folk finding 
enjoyment and instruction in these delightful pages. 
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The Presbyterian Church of Southern Africa and 
the Racial Question—I 


(The Presbyterian Church of Southern Africa has 
recently published an official statement on the Church’s 
attitude to the racial question. We intend to publish this 
in instalments, the first of which appears below. Editor, 
“*'§. A. Outlook.’’) 


I 


1. The Factua! Situation in South Africa: 


HE aim of this section is to set out what seem to us 
relevant facts and to explore to some degree their 
meaning, but not to pass judgment on them. 
A basic fact of our situation is illustrated by our popu- 
lation statistics and certain inferences from them which 
seem to be both historically and contemporaneously 


justified. The facts of the last census are, broadly 
speaking :— 

Population Rh Ss 12,500,000 
Bantu (several nations and smaller groups) 8,375,000 
White of Afrikaans descent 1,475,000 
White of other races, mainly British 1,150,000 
Coloured 1,125,000 
Various Asiatic races 375,000 


It is generally held that none of these groups can claim 
settlement in the country beyond three to four centuries, 
but all can claim settlement up to about that time. 
The earlier groups, Hottentots and Bushmen, are neither 
of them present now in sufficient numbers to be a factor 
in the situation. The two main groups, the White 
nations and the Bantu nations, appear to have entered 
the country almost contemporaneously, the one from 
the south and west by sea, the other from the north by 
land. 

None of the groups, except possibly some of the 
smaller Asiatic groups, is ethically homogeneous. The 
Bantu nations probably approach this most closely : 
despite some intermarriage the nations remain clearly 
distinct, and their tribal antagonisms cannot be ignored 
as a factor in the total situation. This in spite of the 
fact that all the Bantu tribes are of very similar stock. 
The number of Scottish, English, German and most 
particularly French Huguenot names, witnesses to the 
very mixed stock of contemporary Afrikanerdom, 
while those commonly styled South Africans of English 
descent are of notoriously mixed antecedents involving 
in one way or another most of the white races. 

The Coloured community cannot be regarded as 
homogeneous to any significant extent. Arising origi- 
nally from interbreeding of White with Hottentot and 
Bantu stock, they have been further diversified by con- 


tinual intermarriage with all other non-European groups 
and to a certain extent until very recent times with the 
white groups. 

Several inferences seem justifiable from the above. In 
the first place, our situation is quite different from many 
territories to the north, in which white settlement is a 
very recent incursion, and in many cases, both as to 
those employed in private business and in administra- 
tion, is more in the nature of an excursion. The majority 
of the white population of South Africa has been here 
for many generations and has nowhere else to go. By 
every historical justification this is their country. The 
claim that it is a ‘‘ black man’s country ’* cannot be 
substantiated. It is equally clear that to call it a “‘white 
man’s country’’ is also absurd. For good or ill the 
various groups are here, have been here for a long time, 
and will continue to be here. They must either evolve 
a modus vivendi broadly acceptable to all, or else fight 
each other for domination. The domination of one 
group and the oppression of the others could be success- 
ful on a short-term, but that it could be maintained in 
any historical perspective is illusory. It has always been 
the temptation of wishful thinking that this could be 
achieved. Hitler announced at one point that he had 
established a domination which would last 1000 years. 
For all groups to accept the futility of grasping power at 
the expense of the others is unpalatable but wise. 

This thesis is, of course, affected by the ability to 
maintain its ascendancy of any group with outstanding 
cultural or material advantages. This ascendancy of 
the white races over the more primitive black races has 
had a natural, and quite long, run in Africa, but there is 
abundant evidence that it is rapidly drawing to an end. 
The end of this epoch does not depend on cultural parity 
of the masses, but merely on a sufficient narrowing of 
the disparity to make ascendancy of one group over the 
other impracticable. 

In contemporary South Africa the mass of the black 
races are culturally and materially inferior to the mass 
of the white races, yet already the most advanced of the 
Bantu are culturally superior to the least advanced of 
the white races, and we have consequently reached a 
mixed society in which the peaceful ascendancy of one 
group over the other is no longer practicable. 

In mixed communities, especially where cultural 
superiority has produced a natural ascendancy, the 
weaker group has sometimes ** died of discouragement”’ 
as a political factor, sometimes even as an ethnic group. 
This has been the case with the aborigines of Australia 
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and the Redskins of America. But it has not been so in 
South Africa. The various groups are thus faced with 
the need of finding a modus vivendi, with the assurance 
that the postponement of this by the seizure of power by 
any one group will not in the long run be to the 
advantage of any group, nor even in the long run possible 
of success. 

Faced with this situation, there are two main lines of 
selection advocated, represented by the slogans of sepa- 
ration and integration. Neither, except by minority 
groups, have been advocated in a complete form, and it 
is worth while looking at the factual situation in this 
regard. It is argued that any measure of integration 
must result in total integration. There does not seem 
to be a great deal of evidence to support this. A major 
fear of total integration is the possibility of extensive 
inter-marriage and the production of a ‘‘ coffee-colour- 
ed ’’ race. During the many years when no efforts 
were made to prevent this, apart from feelings of indivi- 
duals and the habits and prejudices of society, it does not 
seem to have happened to any significant extent, nor is 
there evidence that the vast majority of either race would 
desire it. Attention should be drawn, however, to the fact 
that a real problem exists, but the problem is not 
matriage but concubinage. The real problem is, 
broadly speaking, the casual union of white men with 
non-white women, aided, if permitted, by various econo- 
mic and other pressures, and the consequent increase 
of a class of illegitimate coloured children. 

The second, and rather less extreme, form of integra- 
tion to be considered is social integration, which can be 
thought of in more than one way. It can be thought of 
in a personal way, in terms of fairly intimate social inter- 
course between small groups of individuals of different 
races. The factual position here is that it would be 
desired by relatively small numbers of either race. 
Apart from prejudice or any extraneous pressures, its 
extent must depend on reasonable cultural parity, and 
this for some time is fairly restricted. It occurs in 
present society, notably in church circles and in certain 
political circles, but to a limited extent in both. Legis- 
lative provisions exist which could curb or eliminate it, 
but these are not regularly invoked. 

Social integration can also be thought of, not in terms 
of any personal intimacy at all, but in terms of sharing 
common social amenities. Here again the general 
tendency of society is against it. Many amenities, 
transport ‘and other public facilities, are separate by 
law, but more or less equally provided. Other ameni- 
ties, regarded perhaps as a product of white civilisation, 
are available only to whites. Social mixing of this sort 
is not totally prevented and occurs in a variety of cir- 
cumstances, most of which have, however, to be delibe- 
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rately contrived. It is probably fair to say that while 
there is little demand for social integration on the per- 
sonal level, there is more demand for social integration 
in the sharing of amenities. How far this would subsist 
if the social amenities of the Bantu were equivalent to 
those of the white races is open to doubt. Such pres- 
sure as there is comes from the Bantu and it is impossible 
to distinguish whether it is a desire to share amenities 
with the white races or merely to possess a larger share 
of such amenities as exist. 

Economic integration, the third aspect to be consider- 
ed, already exists. Such is the involvement of the Bantu 
in white industry as producers, and their dependence on 
white industry as consumers, that it is doubtful whether 
any policy could disentangle such integration or ter- 
minate it. The very character of this integration is part 
of the contemporary problem, and a larger part than is 
commonly conceded. The Bantu overwhelmingly form 
the unskilled labour force of the country, and therefore 
the economically depressed class. The fact that the 
colour line and the poverty line so closely coincide 
means that many economic problems are falsely con- 
ceived to be racial problems. 

All developed societies are pyramidal in form, the 
largest mass being always in the lowest economic cate-: 
gory, but certain factors in this situation are to be noted- 
A society will normally prosper only where the disparity 
is not too great : grinding poverty for a large proportion 
of the population is a fertile breeding ground for revo-- 
lution. A way in which our problem is not always: 
viewed is whether, forgetting the question of colour 
entirely, we do not have too large a proportion of our 
total population in poverty for the safety of the com- 
munity as a whole. 

A second point of interest is that while a rigid classi- 
fication of society which prevented transition from one 
economic group to another was widely characteristic of 
the Middle Ages, the tendency in all civilised commu- 
nities has for a long time been towards extreme fluidity 
‘ economic position. In South Africa, however, the 
coincidence of the colour line with the poverty lines has 
largely meant the freezing of a very large proportion of 
the population in the lowest economic category. This 
happens both by legislation and by social pressure. It 
is clear that in a freely competitive economy the large 
proportion of the Bantu would remain for some con- 
siderable time, perhaps forever, in their present category, 
but the fact that those who have ability cannot readily 
leave it results in a continual sense of oppression. Our 
society seems to be in danger of continually making 
enemies of the most competent of its non-Europeans. 

In respect of both social and economic integration 
one must note the role played by prejudice, and by fears 
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based on self-interest. Among most whites there is 
bitter opposition to sharing residential areas with non- 
whites, and even to proximity. The Group Areas Act, 
which is designed to prevent integration, runs into con- 
tinual difficulties because no white residential areas 
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Vision and Achievement, 1796-1956, A History of 
the Foreign Missions of the Churches united in the 
Church of Scotland, by Elizabeth G. K. Hewat, 
Ph.p. (Thomas Nelson & Sons Ltd., 25/-). 

This is a book which has been waiting to be written. 
The Foreign Mission work of the Churches in Scotland 
has been world-wide and has stretched in time from the 
beginning of last century till the present day. 

Various fields of the Church have had their individual 
histories published, but nothing on a really comprehen- 
sive scale has hitherto been attempted. It seems to us 
all the more regrettable that an author and missionary 
of Dr. Hewat’s qualifications was not urged to do some- 
thing ona grander scale. She was the first woman ever 
to be awarded the degree of Bachelor of Divinity in the 
University of Edinburgh ; then, following a term of 
missionary service in Manchuria, she gained the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy, was for a time assistant lecturer 
in the University of St. Andrews and still later served for 
twenty years as Professor of History in Wilson College, 
Bombay. 

This book is in no sense a definitive history as was, 
for example, The History of the London Missionary 
Society (1795-1895) in two massive volumes, or the large 
volume by Dr. Norman Goodall published in recent 
years giving the further story of the same Society. 

Nevertheless, within the limits set for it, the book is 
obviously the fruit of much research. As Dr. John 
Baillie said, it is written with lightness of touch and a 
pleasing style which carries the reader on. 

Those who are interested in particular fields will find 
the data that will maintain and even increase their 
interest. They will also find concise accounts of the 
work of missionaries whose contributions to world 
evangelisation should not be buried in oblivion. The 
self-sacrifice that many early missionaries showed, 
especially when measures for maintaining health were 
not as they are today, gives story after story of heroism 
which shames so much of our modern desire for comfort, 
Short tours of service and our dislike of isolation. 

The book, however, is more than a history of parti- 
cular fields or individual missionaries. In an Epilogue 
Dr. Hewat summarises what has been accomplished so 
far as figures can tell. In the year 1800 the Church of 
Scotland had not a single missionary at work. The 
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wish to adjoin non-white areas. Again, one of the chief 
fears in freezing economic categories is the fear of the 
white worker that he would fail to compete with the 
Bantu in a free labour market. 
(to be continued) 
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Foreign Mission Report of 1950 showed that the Church 
had 338 missionaries in its service, with 150 missionaries’ 
wives. In the same year the home Church was contri- 
buting £176,672 on the men’s side, and £117,427 on the 
women’s, making a total of £294,099. When to this 
were added special funds and moneys raised abroad, the 
total income came to over a million pounds. 

What were some of the results of all this great expendi- 
ture of effort ?. In Christian Colleges in India, Pakistan, 
and Africa there were 8000 students, and in schools of 
every kind, from High Schools to simple village schools, 
in India, Pakistan, Africa and Jamaica there were not far 
short of 300,000 pupils. In medical work the figures 
were equally impressive. In India, Pakistan, South © 
Arabia and Africa there were 43 hospitals and medical _ 
centres, in which over 64,000 in-patients were treated, — 
and there were 683,240 total attendances in the Out- 
patients’ Departments. In the world of the congrega- ~ 
tion, in India and Pakistan there were 105, with 396 
out-stations, and in Africa and Jamaica 1109 congrega- 
tions and 3,102 out-stations. The total communicant 
membership from all of these was 220,380 of which over 
200,000 came from Africa and Jamaica. 

Our author does well at the same time to point out 
how much still waits to be done. She compares the 
city of Nagpur in India with the city of Edinburgh, 
which have approximately the same population. In 
1956 there were in Nagpur one city congregation of 500 
members, and an equal number of adherents. In Edin- 
burgh there were more than 127,000 communicant 
members on the roll of the Church of Scotland and 
many others on the roll of other communions. ‘* How 
then,’’ she asks, ‘‘ can one United Church of Northern —~ 
India congregation—even with the help and support of 
the few other congregations of different denominations 
in Nagpur—win for Christ a city of over half a million 
people, unless we underpin its effort with our generous 
support in missionary power, finance and prayer ? ”’ 

Dr. Hewat closes by mentioning some of the ways in 
which the Younger Churches hold a position of advant- 
age which we might well envy and in certain cases 
emulate ; for example, the breadth of the approach and 
the richness of the contribution that the Christian forces 
make through school, hospital and church to the non- 
Christian world. Body, mind and spirit are all catered 
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for, and all are shown to come within the healing, up- 
lifting, energising influence of Christ. There is a deeper 
appreciation than is common in the Churches of the 
West of the need for unity ; there are closer links in 
sympathy and fellowship between members of different 
denominations than is customary in Britain, and con- 
sistent, laborious, sustained efforts are being made in 
various fields to bring about such a union of heart and 
life that the world may see the reconciling power of the 
Church’s life, and may believe. There is wider use 
made of laymen and women in the main stream of the 
Church’s life, and the co-operative work of men and 
women in the Church is taken for granted in a way that 
is not yet done in the Church of Scotland. 

““ Nevetheless, the plain fact remains that numerically 
the Church in Asia and Africa is very weak. In India, 
for example, it accounts probably for less than 3 per 
cent of the population, and for the most part it is re- 
cruited from the poor and the illiterate—or from those 
with a minimum of education—and the surging world 
of the educated tends to pass it by. For the sake of our 
brethren in Christ in Asia and Africa and Jamaica we 
must continue to help. Yes, and for our own sake.’’ 
R.H.W.S. 

* * * * 
Freedom and Immortality, by lan T. Ramsey (The 

Forwood Lectures in the University of Liverpool 1957 

London, S.C.M. Press Ltd., 1960, pp. 157 16/-) 

This is one of the best books on two key ideas in the 
Christian understanding of man. It is divided into six 
sections with an introduction in which he refers to 
Immanuel Kant for whom immortality, freedom and 
the existence of God were postulates of pure practical 
reason. Although not demonstrable by the methods of 
natural sciences, they could be given a reasonable justi- 
fication. 

Ramsey drives the presuppositions of Kant to their 
logical conclusions. Each of the above mentioned 
concepts, freedom and immortality, makes a similar 
claim about the universe, each not restricted to the 
* observables’ of sense experience. 

In the first two sections the author discusses freedom 
qua predictability, decision and obligation. The 
question of predictability is the central theme in his 
discussions of the problem of free will. He concludes 
this section maintaining that ‘‘ the claim of free will is 
the claim that at a moment of ‘free’ decision there 
occurs a situation not restricted to the spatio-temporal 
events it contains ’’ (p. 26). Our ‘free ’ decisions are 
made when we are ‘men’ and each of us distinctively 
“I” ie. when we are more than robots or cogs in the 
machine. This aspect of human behaviour has been 
brilliantly discussed by the Oxford idealist E. H. 
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Bradley in his ‘Ethical Studies.’ Ramsey rightly 
maintains that the ‘ transcendent ’ character of man’s 
personality demands free will—man is more than 
biochemistry, economics, psychology etc. His actions 
are thus unpredictable whereas for the scientist they are 
so predictable that it must be determined. Human 
behaviour is not merely a complex pattern of spatio- 
temporal events and no more. Because it is more than 
all this it puts human behaviour in the sphere of mora- 
lity. 

The problem of freedom and obligation could have 
been discussed more extensively and thoroughly if 
Ramsey had made a comparative study of the scientistic 
approach of men like Thomas Hobbes, Bentham, Mill 
and Spencer and the idealistic approach of Greek, 
Bosanquet and especially Bradley instead of referring 
only to McTaggart, Russell and Ayer. Ramsey 
building on his presuppositions, finds it very inappro- 
priate to discuss free will in a causal context. He fully 
realizes the dangers of humanism and is careful not to 
discuss the link between Duty and ‘God’ in human 
terms. In speaking however of ‘God’ and ‘ God’s. 
will ’ logical kinship is implied between ‘God ’ and I 
but there is no identity of logical behaviour as God is. 
infinitely different. Duty implies ‘ God’s will ’ because: 
God is for the theist the ‘source ’ of all duty. Free- 
dom is correlative with obligation and because both 
freedom and duty is from God, it proves to him God’s 
omnipotence. This can only be said on the basis of the 
theistic assumption and Ramsey should have given 
more attention to these. 

His argument now enters the problem of Immortality. 
This is the best section in the book. His definition of 
the free will could be accepted without reservation 
namely that it is ‘* subjectively that kind of decision in 
which a person transcends his public behaviour and acts 
more than ‘ officially ’ ’’ (p. 63). In order to give the full 
implications of the ‘more than ’ he discusses ‘ death ’ 
which means the ‘end of life,’ biologically, psychologi- 
cally, socially, statistically etc. But we are ‘ more than ’ 
this. We are our biochemical reactions, our organic 
processes and more. Arguments against immortality 
stress only our public ‘impersonal’ behaviour and 
“belittle > our ‘personal’ significance. We are 
** more-than-public-behaviour,’’ more than our cir- 
cumstances. Thus, everything that can be said of my 
empirical self does not exhaust myself. I am this and 
more, not merely in a quantitative or spatio-temporal 
sense but in a qualitative sense. 

He discusses further three classes of typical arguments 
for immortality namely (i) arguments from duty, (ii) 
arguments based on the results of physical research, 
(iii) other empirical arguments. In the first class he 
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refers to the familiar argument namely that our search 
for truth, the exhaustion of our energies in the moral 
struggle for perfection, will be pointless if we are com- 
pletely snuffed out at say 70. In the second class of 
arguments he refers to C. D. Broad who spoke about 
the possible persistence of some ‘ psychogenic ’ factor, 
etc. In the third class of arguments he refers with a 
critical approach to arguments a consensu gentium the 
difficulty of accepting our entire cessation, the argu- 
ment based on the analogy between death and spring or 
sleep. The last argument uses a very weak analogy. 


Because we transcend space and time we are immortal. 
What is immortal is actually what we call ‘I’. This is 
briefly discussed in the fourth section. ‘ Immortality 
is not a quality characterizing some curious thing called 
a ‘soul.’ This is suggested by the doctrine of the re- 
surrection of the body. The whole man had become a 
transcendent unity—an ‘ensouled body.’ The 
Hebrews use the word ‘soul’ synonymous of ‘I’ or 
‘person "—this connotation of the use of the word 
‘soul’ has been accepted and received a Christian 
emphasis. The ‘immortality of the soul’ thus means 
the ‘‘immortality of the ‘I.’ ”’ 


In the second last section Ramsey analyses the 
concept ‘‘a ‘future’ Life.’’ This cannot be a talk 
about objects alone, but it can be used in the sense of a 
never ending series of ‘ objects ’ which is the broad 
justification for talking of immortality in terms of a 
‘future life.’ In the third section Ramsey discussed 
“more-than-objects ’ situations and gives in this section 
three examples to explain this with reference to the 
future life, namely, its use in connection with purposive- 
ness and progressive fulfilment. its use in terms of moral 
retribution and in terms of the personal virtue of agape. 
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He establishes also a logical kinship between the 
doctrine of future life and pre-existence. Universalism 
is solved by reconciling man’s immortality and God’s 
omnipotence. ‘Immortality’ and ‘eternal life in 
Christ Jesus ’ is not the same but it does not talk of a 
‘situation ’ ‘‘ utterly different from the situation which 
justifies belief in immortality.’’ (p. 145). 


This is an outstanding piece of work—a book which 
sshould be on the shelve of every scientist, pastor and 
theologian. Prof. Ramsey has the very special gift of 
putting his arguments clearly and convincingly. He 
«learly indicated the value of metaphysics over against 
the limitations of the ‘ scientistic ’ approach and proved 
that metaphysics does not end up in ‘ shadowy worlds.’ 
This outstanding book is a timely theological reaction 
against positivism as such. 


Dr. G. C. OSTHUIZEN. 
* * * * 
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The Inter-Church Consultation | 


We have noted with some concern that the recent 


Consultation has set up a planning committee of the 
eight Churches to be a group for ‘‘ study, consultation 


iid 


a 


a 


and co-operation between the South African Churches.”’ — 


Fortunately, it was noted that there would be required 
consideration of relationships with other co-operative 
organisations, and in this connection the Christian 
Council of South Africa was specially mentioned. We 
trust that the question of relationship with the latter 
body will be dealt with in the most careful way, keeping 
in view all the historical and other factors that have 
contributed to the position as it is to-day. For almost 
25 years the Christian Council has been boycotted by 
the Dutch Reformed Churches on language grounds but 
also because its attitude on inter-racial questions was 
felt to be too far advanced. Now that the Dutch Re- 
formed Churches have in some measure caught up, the 
Christian Council cannot simply be bowed out. 
addition, it must be remembered that the recent Consul- 
tation included only a portion of the Christian forces of 
South Africa. The Christian Council has affiliated to 
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it between 20 and 30 Churches and Missionary Societies, ~ 
and only five of these were represented at the Consulta-— 


tion. 


It is difficult to discover on what principle bodies — 


were included and excluded from the Consultation, but — 


it would seem to be that only members of the World 


Council of Churches who have their headquarters in— 


South Africa were given places. But there are many 
other bodies—the American Board, Lutherans, Mora- 
vians, and other Continental Bodies, the Church of 
Scotland etc. etc.—who have made inestimable con- 
tributions to Christian work in this country who were 
given no place in the Consultation. They must have 
their due rights preserved in any new ecumenical body 
that is set up. The whole position will require the most 
careful handling. An ecclesiatical ‘‘ big eight ’’ would 
not be acceptable in many quarters and might lead to 
more division rather than to the healing of breaches. 


All political news and comment in this issue are contributed 


and written to express the views of the South African Outlook 
by R. H. W. Shepherd, Lovedale, C.P. 


